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contrast to Carmen Sylva. She lived at Cotroceni, an old monastery, just outside the town, which had been converted into a palace for the young heir to the throne and his wife. I remember how dazzled I was by her beauty when for the first time I saw her, radiant with youth, her beautiful head crowned by a glory of golden hair, standing in the middle of the reception hall where she received me.
This hall deserves some description, as, being her own work, it necessarily was the intimate expression of her fascinating personality. The general effect of it was Byzantine. The floor was tiled with turquoise blue, the walls heavily decorated with gilt stucco motifs, designed by herself, applied upon a shiny background of the same blue as the tiles.
The room, or rather hall, was broken up by monumental seats, cabinets and screens of carved and gilded wood. Immense tables, circular and topped with marble, were covered with Danish porcelain animals, of which Princess Marie was passionately fond. On the floor were spread priceless Oriental rugs, while the electric lights were concealed in big wrought-iron lanterns hanging from the lofty and vaulted ceiling.
The sofa on which the Crown Princess sat while she poured out tea was huge and square and gilt, heaped up with cushions of handworked Rumanian embroidery of every shade of red and purple.
The Queen had received me in her study; the Crown Princess received me in a Byzantine hall in which one instinctively looked round for a splashing fountain. The contrast in the homes of these two women was as curious and interesting as was the contrast in their interests. The Queen spoke all the time of poetry and other intellectual subjects, of226                  ' INDISCRETIONS'
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